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MONDAY, MARCH 19, 1951 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON LABOR AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Unirep States SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to call, in the Old 
Supreme Court Chamber of the Capitol, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Humphrey (presiding) and Taft. 

Also present: Ray R. Murdock, counsel to the Select Subcommittee 
on Labor-Management Relations; William H. Coburn, chief clerk of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, and Thomas E. Shroyer 
of the professional staff of the committee. 

Chairman Humrurey. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Clague, I think we will go ahead and begin this, because it is 
a matter of getting your material into the record. Each member of 
the committee who is not present this morning will be given a full 
transcript of our proceedings; and so, may I suggest as a procedure 
that you make any over-all statement, either prepared or extempo- 
raneous, that you may wish to make, and following that we will have 
some questions and give-and-take discussion on the basis of the 
material that you have presented to us, as well as other items which 
may come into our minds as we review the material that you do 
present. 

Will you give your name, and adequate identification as to agency, 
and so on, for the record? 


STATEMENTS OF EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER OF LABOR 
STATISTICS AND MORRIS WEISZ, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
COMMISSIONER, ACCOMPANIED BY HARRY M. DOUTY, CHIEF, 
DIVISION OF WAGE STATISTICS, EDWARD D. HOLLANDER, 
CHIEF OF THE DIVISION OF PRICES AND COST OF LIVING, 
AND EDGAR I. EATON, CHIEF OF THE BRANCH OF GENERAL 
PRICE RESEARCH, OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Cracue. My name is Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Department of Labor. 

I have several of my colleagues here with me, Mr. Chairman, who 
will help me to answer detailed questions that may arise. 

Chairman Humpurey. Will you be willing to identify them now? 
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Mr. Ciacuer. This is Mr. Harry M. Douty, the Chief of the 
Statistics Wage Division of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Over on my left is Mr. Edward Hollander, who is Chief of the Price 
Division of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Next to him is Mr. Edgar Eaton, who is one of Mr. Hollander’s 
subordinates. 

And Mr. Morris Weisz, in the back, who is the Secretary of the 
Bureau’s Labor Research Advisory Committee, and is my adviser 
on trade-union relationships in the Bureau. 

Chairman Humpurey. Thank you, Mr. Clague. 

Mr. Criacur. Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared address. I did 
plan to proceed extemporaneously, and I would like an opportunity 
to correct the record afterward, in case some of my oral presentation 
seems illiterate, as it often turns out in writing to be. 

Chairman Humpnurey. You will surely have that opportunity, and 
we would want you to. 

Mr. Cracue. I think the first point I would like to make concern- 
ing the basic economic situation can be displayed by a few charts 
which I have here with me, which will not take long to run through. 

Chairman Humpurey. May we suggest that those charts be moved 
back a little bit, because the vision is not too good from here. 

I think that is better, if it is agreeable with you, Mr. Clague. 

Mr. Cracue. That is fine. 

(Chart No. 1 on following page.) 

Mr. Ciacusr. My first chart shows the prices of raw materials— 
for 11 raw foodstuffs and for 16 raw industrial commodities. These 
are commodities that are traded from day to day on the organized 
exchanges. They are among the basic raw materials of our economy 
This chart shows what has happened to them day by day throughout 
1950 and into early 1951. 

Chairman Humpurey. May I ask this question, as we go along: 
Is it this group of commodities which was not controlled by the 
Defense Production Act? Do you recall in the Defense Production 
Act we had some debate over an amendment as to the compulsory 
control over the commodity exchanges, and if you will recall, at that 
time it was agreed that there would be only voluntary controls. Are 
these 11 raw foodstuffs, and 16 raw industrial commodities, the 28 
basic commodities, the ones that would fall within that area of com- 
modities that would be on what we know as the commodity exchange? 

Mr. Ciagus. That is mainly right. Most of these are on the 
commodity exchanges, and are the ones which first attracted attention 
right after Korea. This chart will show you why their price move- 
ments attracted so much interest. 

The index of raw foodstuffs was about 310 at the beginning of 
1950, this means they averaged about three times prewar level. Of 
course, as you know, agricultural products were very much depressed 
in 1939 and 1940, and therefore started from a low base. 

The index of raw industrial commodities, includes such things as 
the metals and rubber and miscellaneous other types of basic com- 
modities used in production. 

Chairman Humpurey. What do you mean by basic commodities, 
Mr. CLaGuE? 

Mr. CLtacur. Commodities like copper, lead, zinc, tin, steel scrap, 
hides, rubber, wheat, or cattle. 
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Chairman Humpurey. Those 28 basic commodities are the ones, 
if my information is correct, that have not been subject to what we 
call control. 

Mr. Ciague. Up until very recently. 

Chairman Humpurey. Up until the last month; is that right? 

Mr. Craeue. That is right. 

Here is what happened “immediately after Korea. Before Korea, 
the private business recovery in this country is rather clearly indi- 
cated by the rise in prices that you will see here during April and May 
up into June, before Korea occurred. The rise occurred particularly 
in the raw industrial commodities, but you find it also among the 
foodstuffs. That is normal in a business recovery. When business- 
men start buying more and when they start expanding their inventory 
and their production for business purposes, you generally get a rise 
in these prices. 

Chairman Humpurey. That is the period where some economists 
were saying that there was a slight indication of inflationary trend from 
April or May up through June. In other words, I recall reading that 
even prior to the Communist aggression in Korea, that in the month 
of May to June, there was a market condition that tended to demon- 
strate mild price increases. 

Mr. Cracur. That is right. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, most economists would not have called it 
pypoeina 2 at that time. Most of us interpreted this as a good sign, 

1. beginning of business recovery, an improvement, employment in- 
tame and unemployment decline; in other words, this is where the 
recession of 1949 ended and we were on our way up. 

Then came Korea right at this point in the chart, as you will see, and 
immediately there was a very rapid increase in prices, partic ularly for 
raw industrial materials; less so in farm products, because the farm 
products were running into their heavy marketing season. It was the 
middle of the summer, and what with the new w heat crop coming in, 
and the normal marketing of hogs and cattle in the fall, you will notice 
that raw footstuffs as a group did not increase much until well up 
toward the end of the year. But the raw industrials, particularly the 
imported commodities, like tin, burlap, and rubber, went up very 
rapidly; and as you can see, they have continued to advance almost 
without interruption, up until January 1951. 

Chairman Humpurey. Is it true to say, Mr. Clague, that despite 
this sharp and Tapid price increase, production had not manifested the 
same increase? 

Mr. Ciacur. That is correct. 

Chairman Humpurey. One could attribute much of this to specula- 
tory aspects on the market? 

Mr. Ciaauer. You can attribute it to a lot of factors. For one 
thing, it was apparent that these particular commodities would be 
greatly needed in the war effort when it got well underway, so that 
one could anticipate that you would need more of these metals and 
more rubber, and so forth. 

One factor undoubtedly present was the fact that some of these are 
imported commodities, such as rubber and tin come from the Far 
East, and people were beginning to wonder whether we would have 
any. Speculators were undoubtedly present in the picture, but they 
in themselves would not have accounted for the whole pattern. 
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What you had was a very large scale anticipatory demand, and a 
relativ ely narrow supply of these things, with the result that they kept 
going up and up and up; the exception was domestic farm products 
where we were having an inflow of crops. 

Chairman Humpurey. I notice in your chart, Mr. Clague, that in 
the month of June, there was rather a leveling off, which has ledsome 
of us to say that at that period of time there was a period of stability 
in terms of the price structure; and then came June 25, and your line 
sort of indicates that, and right from there it went crazy, out of hand, 
so to speak. 

Mr. Ciacur. This might have been, Mr. Chairman, a consolidation 
period, one cannot say now, not knowing what would have happened 
in July. But I think it is clear that we had a normal business recove ry 
underway, which would have improved, probably, in the latter half 
of 1950, and I would not have anticipated a downturn. But the 
Korean outbreak superimposed on that normal recovery an excessive 
demand now arising from existing military needs, the effort to supply 
the Armed Forces in Korea, and so on, and in particular anticipatory 
needs because of the knowledge that these things are going to be 
needed in far greater volume than we now have. Consequently it was 
almost certain that these would rise in price. 

I recall when I appeared before the Senate committee around in 
August, sometime, this had already occurred. That was when we 
were discussing Senator Fulbright’s amendment on the Defense 
Production Act. It was apparent that there would be a rapid increase 
there, and that there was nothing in sight to put a stop to it. 

Chairman Humpnurey. Let me ask you this: Do you feel that had 
we imposed severe credit controls, quickly effective taxation, not only 
consumer credit controls but banking and commercial credit controls, 
as well as price controls, let us say within the month of July, that we 
could have checked some of this spiral? 

Mr. Cracusr. Mr. Chairman, I would say you could have checked 
some of it, but this index would probably have gone up in any event, 
unless you had applied some sort of check to ‘this particular set of 
commodities. 

Chairman Humpurey. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Ciaaur. These prices were responding to something special 
relating to them, and not necessarily to the general situation. 

For example, consumers, or families, the final consumers, workers 
and their families, were not buying these commodities, or even neces- 
sarily any greater amounts of materials using these commodities. 
There had been no particular wage increases at this time that had 
any bearing on the rise of these. commodity prices. This was an 
increase arising from a special world situation, and not due to other 
things. 

That does not mean, Mr. Chairman, that something might not 
have been done. One of the things that has been done recently in 
the case of rubber, for example, has been for the United States to 
organize its purchases into a single unified governmental purchase 
board, which then operates as a single buyer in the markets of the 
world. The result has been a sharp drop in the world price of rubber. 

Those things might have been done at that time, but I think that 
the most effective control of this would have been to do something 
related to these particular commodities, rather than at that time to 
be concerned about things more remote. 

81910—51——2 
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Chairman Humpurey. The reason I am asking that question is 
that I recall so vividly the debate we had on the Senate floor, right 
here in this room, over the control of the Commodity Exchange 
Market. There was an amendment offered by Senator Gillette as a 
substitute for that which was in the bill, which was no control at all, 
and it was a type of voluntary control. Some of us felt that there 
ought to have been very stringent mandatory controls, both import 
and export controls, and full controls on the part of the Government, 
such as later on was done in the rubber field, where the Government 
organized its purchasing into one unit as a sort of a pool, and took 
other competitors out of the market. 

I merely ask this question because this is the area where there have 
been, if my information is correct, the most flagrant profits, is that 
true? Or maybe I should take the word ‘‘flagrant’’ out—the higher 
profits in industry. 

Mr. Criaaus. I do not have information on that. It is hard to tell 
where any profits that arose out of these prices finally went. These 
are costs, of course, in the future goods that are produced. In fact, 
the main point that I was going to make for you was that it is this rise 
in costs which has since been working its way through the economy. 

Now, I do not know, and I do not know whether anybody can 
trace—and I know our Bureau does not have information on that 
general subject—the profits and the margins, and things of that sort. 
So we do not know what happened as a result of that. 

What we do know, however, is that this rise represents, to the 
next stage of production, a cost; and therefore, this is the beginning 
of a leapfrogging of costs which, of course, finally reaches the consumer 
after a period of time. 

Chariman Humpurey. This particular series of commodities has 
great bearing upon defense costs, does it not? 

Mr. Ciacusr. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Chairman Humpnurey. And it was to these commodities that the 
Preparedness Subcommittee of the Armed Services Committee, the 
Johnson subcommittee, directed its attention in one of its reports. 

Mr. Cracuer. Yes, sir. These were undoubtedly more used—I] 
will not say ‘‘more used.’”’ Maybe on a few of those the Defense 
Establishment may use more than half, and perhaps some of my staff 
can answer that. 

Do you know whether there are any of these where the Defense 
Establishment takes such a large fraction that it would have more 
influence on them than on the civilian community? 

Mr. Hotuanper. A great number of these are being controlled— 
for example, rubber and copper. 

Mr. Cracus. These all also have civilian uses. Now, you have 
rubber for rubber tires, and therefore, a rise in the price of rubber 
will sooner or later affect the price of automobile tires, and so on. 

Chairman Humpurey. But it was this particular type of chart, 
Mr. Clague, to which the Preparedness Committee directed its atten- 
tion when it said that the costs of military defense had increased from 
July 1 to December 31, some $3 billion on the same amount of com- 
modities, if they had been purchased under the old price 

Mr. Cracur. This was undoubtedly one factor in that $3 billion 
when they made such a statement. Without doubt this would have 
the effect of raising military costs, that is, insofar as these are an 
important part of military raw materials. 
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I might just indicate what has happened here. As you see, these 
prices have leveled off in the last month or so, and that seems to be a 
combination of two factors: First, controls were put on, as you know, 
on January 25, 1951, both for individual commodities and in general, 
and now you have a freeze and special efforts to handle the demand- 
supply situation in these commodities, and it is producing some results. 

Secondly, there is some indication that some of these have gotten 
too high for a true economic level, even with existing demand and 
supply, and therefore there has been some decline, as you can see. It 
is not widespread as yet, but nevertheless in this daily index—and 
this comes out from the Bureau every evening, representing prices of 
that day-—-there are more and more of these commodities that are 
gently drifting downward, so that there may be an indication of a 
settling point, such as you indicated earlier occurred last June. 

Chairman Humpurey. There does seem to be a relationship in the 
leveling off of your chart, your price chart, and the imposition of 
controls. 

Mr. Cuaguep. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Humpurey. Likewise, as you pointed out, there is a 
relationship between consolidated or coordinated purchases on the 
part of the Government, and the leveling off of the price. 

Mr. Ciracun. That is right. 

Finally, things can get too high, even in this kind of an economy. 
There are some indications that some of these have been pushed up 
to levels that cannot be sustained under current demand and supply 
situations, and they may be weakening from a straight economic 
point of view. 

Chairman Humpurey. They are still going down, according to your 
analysis. 

Mr. Ciaauer. Yes. 

Mr. Earon. They have been fluctuating within a very narrow range 
for the past week or so. 

I would like to point out that this drop here—March 2-9, 1951 
is almost completely tin; when the Government pulled out of the tin 
markets and said ‘“‘no more tin,” the price dropped from around $1.85 
to $1.35 a pound. 

Chairman Humpurey. What is that again? 

Mr. Eaton. The Government pulled out of the tin markets and 
said, ‘‘No more stockpiling of tin for a while.”’ 

Chairman Humpurey. The Munitions Board stockpiling program 
was curtailed for a period of time? 

Mr. Earon. That is right, and it broke the price of tin from $1.85 
to $1.35. 

Chairman Humpurey. I was going to ask the question about these 
price changes, whether or not the accelerated Government purchase 
program, particularly for stockpiling of critical minerals and materials, 
did not have a decided effect upon the market price. 

Mr. Eaton. The trade claims that it does have. It is difficult or 
impossible to trace this exactly, but the members of the trade claim 
constantly that the Government stockpiling program is what drove 
up the prices for a lot of the basic metals. 

Chairman Humpurey. Is that true in the instance of tin? 

Mr. Eaton. All we can do is look at the reverse side of the picture, 
Senator, and see what happened when they stopped it. 
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Chairman Humpurey. That is what I mean. At least the one 
element of evidence you have would give credence to that observation? 

Mr. Eaton. That is right. 

Mr. Craaue. I think, Mr. Chairman, that fairly well summarizes 
that chart, and if I may, will review the point I was trying to make: 
These are the original costs, the basic costs in the economy, whether 
for military goods or for civilian goods. Therefore, what has hap- 
pened since last June is that this rise which brings these items, both 
foodstuffs and the industrial raw materials, up to a level of 375 to 
400—August 1939 equals 100—has started an increasing cost factor 
through ‘the economy which will work its way eventually into final 
prices. 

Senator Tarr. Let me ask, is there any significance at all in the 
different index figures in basic commodities, industrial commodities, 
and foodstuffs? W hy does foodstuffs start so much higher? 

Mr. Ciacun. These indexes, Senator, are related to the foodstuffs 
and the industrials, and they make up the center line, which is the 28 
basic commodities. Agric cultural products were lower prewar, and 
since this index is based on 100 in August 1939 or prewar levels, the 
foodstuffs index at a level of about 300 to 310 in early 1950, represents 
3 times the prewar level for those 11 commodities. 

The industrials were somewhat higher prewar, so that their increase 
is less, and they were running at around 225 percent of their August 
1939 level during early 1950. You would get a different relationship 
depending on where you took the base. 

Perhaps I can show that on the next chart. 

Mr. Murpock. May we just identify the first chart now? 

Mr. Cuacur. This is chart No. 1 , which is the daily spot-market 
prices of 28 commodities. 

This next stage of production is shown in this chart, which covers 
wholesale prices; here 1926 equals 100. 

(Chart No. 2 on following page.) 

Mr. Cracur. These are prices in the primary markets, and repre- 
sent certain further stages in manufacturing. This particular chart 
goes back to 1914, and you can see its general pattern. 

Let me explain that the blue line in this case is agricultural products, 
and the red line is industrial products. This, however, is a much 
broader representation than the previous chart. We would have in 
this index, of course, the cattle and the hogs and wheat and the corn 
and steel and pig iron, and so forth, but in addition we include manu- 
factured and semimanufactured products; this index includes over 900 
commodities at the present time, representing all of the intermediate 
stages of production, short of the final consumer. 

You will see the rise to 1920, and the drop in 1921, and the leveling 
out in the prosperity period of the 1920’s, and the drop in the thirties, 
and finally, the rise over here since that time. 

Senator Taft asked about agricultural commodities, and you will 
notice that in 1940, and even into 1941, agricultural commodities were 
at the level of 1914. In other words, in spite of the great rise in the 
twenties, they had dropped away in the 1930’s and by 1939 were at 
a comparatively low level as compared to industrial products. Then 
they rose rapidly in the early days of the war, and here is the World 
War II control period here; finally, there is the period since 1946 with 
agricultural prices rising to a peak i in January 1948. 
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The industrial products did not fall so far in the depression of the 
1930’s, but they also did not rise as fast, and reached a lower peak in 
1948. 

Chairman Humpurey. You could call that almost the resilience 
theory; the lower they fall, the higher they rise, according to your 
chart. 

Mr. Cracue. You will notice that in general, when times are 
prosperous and the economy is operating under full steam, farm 
products tend to move ahead; and as soon as there is a cut-back, they 
tend to fall below. They have been in the past the most volatile 
prices. 

To some extent, your farm-price program may have an effect on 
that in the future, but in the past they have always risen higher and, 
as you can see, in 1932, how low they fell, down to 65 percent of 1914, 
even. They would fluctuate the most violently and keep crossing the 
lines of the industrial ranges. 

Mr. Murpocx. Mr. Clague, in this chart, is the representation as 
of current dollars, or do you make adjustment for fluctuations in the 
value of money? 

Mr. Ciacuer. This is not adjusted for fluctuations in the value of 
money. ‘This is prices as of the day or the time or the month they 
occurred. 

There is just one last word here. There is the decline of 1949, the 
recession of 1949, and you will notice farm prices fell by about 20 
percent and hit a low late in 1949; and industrial prices, which had 
risen to about 165 on our chart, fell about 10 percent to about 150. 
The bottom was reached for both of them late in 1949, and then we 
had an upturn. 

Since that time, farm prices have advanced more rapidly than 
industrial commodities, as you can see; however, these farm prices 
as of January had still not quite reached their peak of 1948. Indus- 
trial prices, on the other hand, have done so, and they are at a new 
all-time high; they have advanced from about 165 in the summer of 
1948, to the January level of about 177. 

Senator Tarr. You have not continued this into 1951 as the other 
chart was? 

Chairman Humpurey. Before you go into that, the other evening I 
was attending a meeting where I heard some pertinent figures with 
reference to farm prices, and I notice there the high point you have, 
which is about 1948, with your blue line of 1948, which indicates the 
high peak of agricultural prices and—as you have stated just a moment 
ago, agricultural prices have not quite as yet reclimbed that same 
high plateau or peak—yet food prices are a good deal higher today 
than they were in 1948. 

Mr. Ciacur. That is correct. Well, not a good deal higher. They 
are a little higher. 

ee Humpurey. They are higher than they were in 1948. 

Mr. Cracur. Yes. That will appear on a later ‘chart. 

Chilean Humpurey. In other words, the price of butterfat in 
1948 was more than it is today, on the farm. 

Mr. Ciaacue. I am not sure about that particular price. Perhaps 
we can find that one. 

Mr. Eaton. The weekly index of prices of farm products went to a 
new peak in February. 
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Chairman Humpurey. Within the last few weeks, is that right? 

Mr. Criaaue. This is a chart which does carry these lines. [Refers 
to chart No. 3.] 

Chairman Humpurey. This is what Senator Taft was asking about, 
the continuation of 1951. 

Mr. Murpock. May we refer to that chart as chart No. 3? 

Mr. Craaur. It is the Weekly Wholesale Price Index. The chart 
we have been discussing is the monthly prices, and, of course, the 
monthly represents the average of the 4 weeks in the month; but we 
also compute the index each week, and therefore can show more 
recent changes on the weekly charts. 

(Chart No. 3 on following page.) 

Senator Tarr. In February, it looked as if it might have gotten 
into some kind of a plateau, and these figures in the economic index 
show that there were 6118.8 on foods, and 6118.9 a month later; and 
industrials were 200, and industrials went off from February 13 to 
March 6. I mean, is there any indication of a leveling off? There 
seemed to be on the other chart. 

Mr. Criacue. Yes, there is, although it is very short there because 
of the length of the chart. There is an indication of a leveling in 
several of those items, several of those price series. 

Senator Tarr. Has this price fixing held some of these prices? 

Mr. Criacue. Yes; I think in some cases it is a case of price fixing; 
and as I indicated a little earlier, in some cases it is that some of the 
individual prices here are too high for their economic level, and there 
are some signs of them just falling. 

Senator Tarr. What I figured was that when the Korean War 
came along, I thought we had some testimony here as to individuals— 
and I speak of individuals—having something like $200 billion of 
liquid assets, and I do not know how much the corporations had; 
and when the Korean war came along, a lot of that was drawn down, 
so to speak, on account of a rush to buy things. There should be 
some reaction from that rush; I should think there might be a falling 
off in that demand that would bring prices down somewhat, by itself. 

Mr. Ciacuer. I would hesitate to predict, but there are some very 
faint signs, Senator, that that is happening, and that there are some- 
what too many inventories at too high prices in the various stages, 
which will be bringing about a normal decline, in addition to what 
the Office of Price Stabilization may be doing by fixing prices. But 
there is no definite proof of it as yet. 

Senator Tarr. But there is some leveling off in these 2 months? 

Mr.-Cracur. That is right. 

Chairman Humpurey. May I go back a moment here? I heard 
what Mr. Eaton said, that the farm prices had reached a new all- 
time high, and that is the gross price? 

Mr. Eaton. That is right. 

Senator Tarr. What is the index? 

Mr. Eaton. The farm-products index on March 13 was 203.3: The 
index has been fluctuating in and around 203. 

Senator Tarr. This shows 203.4 back on February 13, so that does 
not indicate any great change. 

Mr. Eaton. There is no great change. 

Chairman Humpnreey. This is not in an adjusted dollar; it is 
straight price? 
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Mr. Eaton. It is straight price; yes. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Just an index figure? 

Mr. Eaton. That is right. 

Chairman Humpurey. The reason I ask this question is because of 
the controversy that rages around farm price and its relationship to 
the cost of living, at have seen some figures that indicated, for 
example, wheat as a commodity was at a high peak in 1948, and it has 
not regained that peak as yet; and the same thing was true of corn 
in 1948, and it has not regained it; and the same thing was true of 
barley, and it has not regained it. Yet the products that are manu- 
factured from wheat and from barley and corn have had a much 
sharper increase than they had in 1948. 

I am not prepared to give the documentation on those figures, but 
I have them in my office, and I thought I would mention them here 
just to get your reflection and your observation on those. 

Mr. Senex: The basic point that must always be borne in mind 
is that the raw materials will fluctuate more than the manufactured 
or intermediate goods, and those will, in turn, fluctuate more than the 
retail, as you will see when we come to the consumer’s price index. 

Chairman Humpuerey. Is that true in agricultural products? 

Mr. Cuacur. Yes; I think it would be, Senator. For example, 
when wheat is converted into flour there will be a certain type of 
fluctuation in the flour; and then when it gets into bread, there will 
be a certain fluctuation in the price of bread. Now, these fluctua- 
tions are usually delayed. That is, the wheat may rise and it will be 
a little while before that works its way into the flour, and it will be 
a little while before the flour advance works its way finally into bread; 
then you can have declines occurring in wheat which will not be 
reflected in bread, for example, for a considerable period of time, 
even if at all. 

So in making a comparison of that sort, you have to look at it from 
a longer-run trend to see what has happened across a period of time. 

Senator Tarr. Mr. Clague, do you have any figures on this? 
These figures come from the Department of Agriculture, I think, but 
they show that farm prices in general reached a peak of an average 
of 115 percent of parity in 1947. Then they dropped to 95 percent 
of parity in the beginning of 1950. Now they are up to 113 percent 
of parity compared to the prices received by farmers, which have 
increased much more rapidly than the prices paid to farmers. Yet 
do I understand that there is a cqnsiderable number of farm prices 
which have not reached parity, and therefore cannot be controlled 
by the Price Administration? 

Mr. Ciacus. That is right. 

Senator Tarr. How does that happen? We got the farm-parity 
prices received up to the highest percent of parity that we have ever 
had, and yet the general impression in the public mind is that farm 
prices are wholly beyond control because they have not reached parity. 

Mr. Cuiacur. There are a certain number of farm prices above 
parity, and also above the base period of May 24 to June 24, 1950, 
so they could be controlled if it was considered economically advisable 
to control them. There are other farm prices which have not reached 
parity at all. They sell freely in the open market below parity, and 
as I recall, one is barley. 
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Mr. Eaton. Oranges are about 30 percent of parity, or something 
in about that range. 

Mr. Hotianper. Most of the farm products that are below are 
not very far below, and those above are very far above. Steers and 
wool are very far above parity. 

Senator Tarr. What notable ones are under parity that interfere 
with the operation of the price-control structure, do you know? 
Oranges do not affect price control of things, do they? 

Mr. Hoiianper. The whole fresh fruit and vegetable field. 

Senator Tarr. What about basic products, like wheat and corn? 

Mr. Houuanper. Dairy products and grains. 

Senator Tarr. They are below parity still? 

Mr. Houuanper. Yes; I think so. 

Senator Tarr. And wheat and corn? 

Mr. Hotianper. The grains generally have not risen to parity. 

Chairman Humpurey. | notice also in the monthly report of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report, the report entitled ‘‘Eco- 
nomic Indicators,”’ that on page 28 of that report, in reference to farm 
income, it says this: 

oe farm prices in January of 1951 were 28 percent higher than in January 
of 1950— 
when, by the way, your chart reflects farm income was only 11 percent 
higher and the real purchasing power of this income about 1 percent 
higher— 
these figures reflect small marketings and higher costs of things bought by farmers, 


I merely wanted to note that at this point in the record, and I think 
the observation which has been given here by Mr. Eaton, that your 
farm parity figures on an average, if explored, would indicate that a 
large number of items are under parity but a selected few which are 
in heavy demand are over—wool, obviously, because we have to 
import so much of it and we are faced with international competition, 
and cotton because of its relationship to the defense program 

Mr. Cuiacuer. And the short crop last year. 

Chairman Humpnrey. And then the third item was meat, and 
there has never been any price support within the last few years on 
beef, particularly on beef. We have had some price support on pork, 
but as far as beef animals are concerned, that has been in the free 
market, so to speak. 

Mr. Cracur. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Humpurey. So actually, when you reflect this whole 
picture of farm parity and relate it to the farm economy, there are 
segments of the economy which are getting an undue proportion of 
price increase, but also a larger section of the economy, in terms of 
total number of farm units, I would imagine, that still have their 
products under parity. 

Mr. Ciacue. Yes. A product can stay under parity for years, of 
course, since parity is a general average, and if producers of a certain 
commodity, such as oranges, can produce efficiently and sell at lower 
prices than parity, they do so, and that price remains there indefi- 
nitely. It means that, compared to the parity base period, those 
products are comparatively low in price. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Clague, before you go to another subject, 
when you quote the prices of farm products, those prices are estab- 
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lished where? Is that the price paid to the farmer on the farm, or is 
it the price paid in a market, or what is it? 

Mr. Ciaaur. This would not be the price paid on the farm. This 
would be the price in the market to the person who sold this in the 
market, let us say, to the meat packer. 

Mr. Houianper. The grain price is from the commodity exchanges, 
and the livestock price in the stockyards, and so on. 

Mr. Murpock. So that, sometimes that would represent the price 
actually paid to the farmer, and sometimes it would represent the 
price paid to a middleman who took it to market? 

Mr. Ciaaue. Yes; that is right. And even in the case of wheat, 
for example, somebody might have bought up the wheat from the 
farmer and stored it in a warehouse, and he might bring that wheat 
out tomorrow and sell it, and he will be the one who will get the existing 
price of wheat, and not the farmer. 

Mr. Murpock. So that those are commodity market prices? 

Mr. Cuiacur. These are commodity markets, intermediate markets. 

Senator Tarr. The first one related to the prices on the farm? The 

first chart was prices on the farm, was it not? 
»* Mr. Ciacur. No: that was also commodity exchange prices, prices 
taken in the market. The first chart related only to farm prices ob- 
tained in these commodity markets, like beef, cattle, and hogs, and 
so on; and this second chart contains other farm products as well, which 
are not sold in daily markets but are nevertheless brought into produc- 
tion. The Department of Agriculture is the one that collects data on 
prices at the farm, and finds out what the farmer gets as distinct from 
what is paid in this first general market. 

Chairman Humpurey. Would it be possible for somebody on your 
staff to complete the record on this matter of discussion of farm prices, 
at this point, by getting us some figures as to what the Department of 
Agriculture ascertains the farmer gets at the farm, as compared to 
what the farm price is at the market? 

Mr. Cragur. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that you might well 
call them directly, and ask Mr. Wells, the Director of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, or someone else that they might want to 
send, because we do not study this, as such, you see, in our work. 

Senator Tarr. They have an index that shows what percent of the 
consumers’ payments is received by the farmer, and it varies around 
50 percent, roughly speaking, as I remember it. I know it got up to 
52 percent, and then it began to fall off. There is such an index. 

Chairman Humpurey. | have seen those figures; that is correct. 

Mr. Ciaaur. And they might either put in a statement, or in some 
way make a direct report, since they know this field so much better 
than we do. 

The fourth chart that I have here is the Consumers’ Price Index, 
This is the index which has become a matter of such moment recently, 

(Chart No. 4 on following page.) 

Mr. Cracure. This chart starts back in 1913, pre-World War I. It 
carried to the peak in the twenties, and declined in 1921, and leveled 
out in the prosperity of the 1920’s, and it declined in the big depression 
of the thirties, and finally made an increase during the war, and since. 

There are several important points to note about this chart. One, 
Mr. Chairman, goes back to something you said earlier. You will 
notice that the peak in 1920, which we thought was very high at that 
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time and which represented a doubling from prewar (and when the 
index went from about 75 at the end of 1915 to 150 in mid-1920) was 
passed late in 1946 in this postwar rise. In fact, this time it carried 
on to a peak of about 175, in August and September of 1948. That is 
when these types of prices reached their peak. This peak was later, 
by a good many months, than the raw material prices indicated earlier, 
and a few months later than the wholesale price index, showing that 
these things work in chronology. 

Conversely, you can have a rise in raw material prices and that will 
be reflected a little bit later in wholesale prices, and then that will be 
reflected a little later in retail prices. 

Chairman Humpurey. It is a delayed reaction all of the way along 
the line. 

Mr. Cracusr. That is right. It is delayed and dampened. That 
is, When the price of wheat might rise spectacularly, its effect on flour 
may be less that that rise, and its effect on bread may be very small, 
and so much so that it will even be absorbed for long periods of time. 
In other words, this index of retail prices—what the consumers pays— 
tends to be more sluggish. It does not rise so fast or as far, and so on. 

From that peak in 1948, for example, there was a decline in the 
recession of 1949 in retail prices paid by the consumer, but it was 
about 4 percent, not the 20 percent décline in raw material farm 
prices that I cited, or not the decline in general wholesale prices of 
about 10 percent, but rather, something on the order of magnitude of 
4 percent. 

Chairman Humpurey. Just to summarize that point, when you 
have a sharp increase in the commodity price, the raw commodity 
material, you will have a delayed reaction at the wholesale and the 
retail leve!, which will be modified or dampened, as you say? 

Mr. Cuiagur. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Humpurey. And likewise, if there is a sharp decline in 
the commodity price;at the producer level, you will have a delayed 
reaction in terms of its effect upon the wholesale and the retail price, 
and a modified or dampened decline in terms of retail or wholesale 
prices? 

Mr. Criacueg. That is right. 

Chairman Humpurey. Now, could you tell us, is the lag greater in 
some commodities than in others? 

Mr. Cuacup. Yes; it differs quite widely, and I suppose even for 
the same commodity it can change from time to time. 

For example, one good illustration of a lag would be the case of the 
spring apparel—men’s suits and women’s suits—and the cotton and 
wool finding their way into the consumers’ price index. For example, 
we price men’s spring suits and women’s spring apparel in February 
or March. That is, they have not been bought during the winter at 
all, and they aren’t even in our index until they are available for pur- 
chase. When they come into the market in, say, the month of March, 
they represent the manufacturer’s price of wool and cotton in the 
previous fall markets. You would have a lag there of about 6 months 
from the time the manufacturer bought and made his raw material 
commitments and figured out what he would have to charge, to the 
time the finished products reach our index. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Have there not been examples, however, of 
just a mark-up in prices, without any reference to the original purchase 
of the raw material? 
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Mr. Cracur. That is correct. And, of course, the manufacturer 
and even the retailer, anticipating that this might be going to happen, 
might decide that the demand would rescue him on a higher price 
increase than his costs would warrant, so he might mark it up, and 
we have heard stories to that effect. Nobody can verify them one 
way or the other. 

But at any rate, if we were in a truly competitive situation, I would 
say this, that the costs of material in the fall, of raw materials for 
spring suitings, would express itself in the spring, normally speaking, 
and that is the time when we would get that effect, if it worked its 
way through without any disturbance. 

Chairman Humpurey. You have before us this Consumers’ Price 
Index for Moderate Income Families in 30 Cities, with 1935-39 as 
the base period, and all prices are reflected on that base figure of 100? 

Mr. Criacur. That is right. 

Chairman Humpurey. Would you now at this time explain to us 
the difference between the increase in prices such as related in your 
Consumers’ Price Index, and the increase in the cost of living? Some- 
body shocked me the other day by telling me that there was a differ- 
ence, and I related this to some other person, and I was told that 
there was not any difference between the increase in prices and the 
increase in the cost of living. Now, is there? And if there is, what 
“S it? 

Mr. Cuacur. There is partly a technical difference and partly a 
real difference. This is a market basket of commodities that we use 
to price in order to represent the changes in the price of that market 
value at the consumer level. All of this, now, is at the consumer 
level, and it is in the retail stores. The average family buys about 
1,500 goods and services of all sorts, ranging all of the way from bread 
to meat to clothing, to shoes, ties, and haircuts, and medical care, 
and all of the kinds of services that are necessary in the family. There 
are about 1,500 of those in a broad count. 

Now, we do not price all of those. It would be too costly and too 
difficult to do so, and it is not necessary. We do price about 250 of 
them now in our revised index, about one in six. We select a repre- 
sentative group, that is, a representative group of foods and meats, 
and a representative list of apparel that the average family buys; and 
then we price that, and that is what you find here. 

Chairman Humpurey. That represents the figures from which you 
obtain your Consumers’ Price Index? 

Mr. Cracue. That is right. Those prices then are worked in 
together to make the Consumers’ Price Index. If we do a good job, 
and I think that we do a reasonab ly good one, the changes in price 
of the 250 do represent the whole 1 1,500, so that we are reflecting 
what the average family would spe nd for this market basket of 
commodities. 

Now, when I say “market basket,’’ we give each item a certain 
weight, depending on how much the family spends for these different 
articles. For example, we give a certain weight to food; and in normal 
times, generally it is about one-third of your income. We get statistics 
from the families on which we work that out very carefully and find 
out just what that proportion is. We find out how much is spent for 
clothing, and how much is spent for rent, and so on, and then we fix 
this market basket and we take the foods that we now price, the list 
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of some 50 or 60 or them, and we give them a weight of, say, one- 
third in the index. Then we take the prices of the apparel and the 
clothing, and we give that a weight. And we leave that basket, 
then, unchanged for a considerable period of time. The last time we 
revised this index on a broad basis was back in 1935-36, and that is 
when we got a market basket that they spent at that time, and we 
kept that basket fixed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to answer your question, since we leave that 
basket rigidly fixed, it means that lots of special situations that people 
would run into in connection with their cost of living would not get 
into it in any way. 

For example, here is a worker who has been working in New Jersey, 
and he gets an opportunity or he is asked to go out to Kansas to 
work in an airplane factory, and he has been renting a house under 
controlled rent where he has been, and now he has to move to another 
community and do the best he can with buying a house or getting an 
uncontrolled rent. In his particular situation, his cost of living may 
have increased all right, because he has changed his conditions of 
life. That would not get into our index. We have the controlled 
rents in New Jersey, and we have the kind of rents that would be in 
our index in Kansas, and we would have no way of taking account 
of his changed circumstances and the extra cost of living that he 
might have incurred because he couldn’t avoid it. 

In that sense, that is why, during and after World War II, in the 
controversy about this index, we changed the name from ‘‘cost of 
living,’”’ because it implied that it was able to take account of a lot of 
these changing circumstances that families endured in wartime, which 
an index cannot take account of. If we are going to measure changes 
in prices of a fixed set of articles, we must stay with that set of articles, 
and we cannot make these adjustments and adaptations. 

Chairman Humpurey. May I ask this question: If you have as 
your base period for designing this market basket, with the respective 
weights that you put on different commodities and services, back in 
1935-39, which is an entiretly different economic period in terms of 
stability of prices and their relationship, which is farm prices to 
industrial, and your professional services to farm prices and industrial 
prices, does it not seem that in order to do an authentic or an accurate 
job you ought to have a complete reappraisal of this consumers’ 
market basket following a major war, in a postwar period of accelera- 
tion of expansion and inflation? Are we not just sort of shooting, 
if not in the dark, at least, in the fog here? 

Mr. Craacur. Mr. Chairman, you are completely correct, and that 
is exactly what the Congress.authorized us to do 2 years ago— 
to make a survey to find out what the present market basket is like, 
and how much weight ought to be given to these different commodities. 

Chairman Humpurey. Have you been doing that? 

Mr. Craaus. We have been doing that. We are now in our second 
year and we are scheduled to complete this by the summer of 1952. 
We shall then have a complete revision of the index based on the new 
postwar market basket. 

Senator Tarr. Do you find great variations, or not? 

Mr. Ciaaur. Yes. 

Senator Tarr. In what way? In the use of certain things, and the 
fact that a middle-income family has different expenditures, and 
things of that kind? 
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Chairman Humpurey. Let us identify that Consumers’ Price Index 
chart as chart No. 4. 

Mr. Criacur. Senator, I can answer that perhaps best by taking the 
next chart, which is also the Consumers’ Price Index showing the de- 
velopment in two World Wars. 

Chairman Humpurey. May we identify that chart as Chart No. 5, 
Consumers’ Price Index Chart, Two World Wars, for Moderate In- 
come Families in Large Cities, with Base Period at 1935-39. 

(Chart No. 5 follows:) 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 


TWO WORLD WARS 
FOR MODERATE INCOME FAMILIES IN LARGE CITIES 
1935-1939+100 
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Senator Tarr. I was not asking a question about the price. I was 
asking you whether, in the course of revising this index, you found 
that the items that make up the index now have a different weight, 
substantially different weight from what they had in 1935? 

Mr. Cuaaur. Yes; Senator, that is a fact, that they do have a 
different weight. Some commodities, for instance, down here that 
we have in “‘Miscellaneous items,” have a much greater weight now in 
the total family expenditures than they did at that time. 

Senator Tarr. What I want to find out is: Does it indicate the 
figures you are still using, for 1935, are now distorted and out of date, 
or is the result going to be more or less the same, and can we re ly on it? 
After all, we are doing a lot of thinking here on statistical bases now, 
and can we rely on this as being, while not perhaps exactly accurate, 
somewhere within the range of accuracy? 

Mr. Ciaaur. Senator, we think it is reasonably accurate. We also 
recognize that it has elements of inaccuracy, both due to the new 
commodities that have grown up in the postwar period which they 
did not buy at that time at all, and also due to certain distortions that 
arise in an index over a period of time when you do not constantly 
improve it. For both of those reasons, we made an interim revision 
of this index since Korea. We decided that because of this change in 
the economic situation after Korea, that we couldn’t wait until 1952 
to put this index in somewhat better shape, and so we brought out a 
revision which was issued last month, which does revise the index from 
January of 1950 on through to January of 1951. 

Senator Tarr. These figures that we have here, in this Economic 
Report Committee, for the month of March 

Mr. Houuanper. It is noted there that they are the revised figures. 

Senator Tarr. That is as far as 1950 is concerned, monthly figures 
for 1950. 

Mr. Ciaacur. Yes. We brought out a new set of revised figures 
for each month of 1950, and we will carry forward that index in the 
future. 

Chairman Humpurey. Are you accelerating your program of re- 
vision? The reason I ask that question is that there are so many 
wage scales in the whole economic stabilization effort that are attached 
to this Consumers’ Price Index figure, and I am wondering whether 
or not, since we are accelerating military preparedness and accelerating 
programs of economic stabilization, whether we are accelerating the 
statistical basis from which much of this stabilization program must 
work? 

Mr. Ciagun. This revision that we introduced this last month 
was our attempt to get this index in better shape, in order that it 
might better serve for this escalation which has crept up on us. 

Chairman Humeurey. Again, when you say “reasonably accurate,’ 
speaking in reply to Senator Taft’s question as to your figures, and 
he asked you whether they were accurate and you said they were 
reasonably accurate, does that mean reasonably accurate insofar as 
consumers’ index, or as to the cost of living? 

Mr. Ciaauer. As to the Consumers’ Price Index. 

Chairman Humpurey. You still have not been able to relate the 
differences between the Consumers’ Price Index and what you might 
call the over-all cost of living. 

81910—51——4 
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Mr. Ciacur. No, Mr. Chairman. | think some items in what are 
called the cost of living have to be handled in another way than in 
trying to work this index around to take account of them. For ex- 
ample, again to take my case, if an individual worker and his family 
happen to be induced to move away from a place where he has got 
certain advantages in his particular living situation, and move to a 
new area into a new industry and under new living circumstances, we 
cannot work that into this index at all. It is better for us to stick 
with our price index and measure the changes of prices on the average, 
across the consumers of the country. 

If he needs readjustment, he ought to have travel pay, perhaps, or 
they ought to pay his railroad fare to get him out there, or other de- 
vices should be used that can appropriately meet his cost situation, if 
it is one that warrants public attention. 

Senator Tarr. Roughly speaking, when that situation exists, some- 
body has to pay higher wages to get them to go, and we do not have 
an order blank as vet. 

Mr. Cracur. Nobody can be sent there, and if he is not attracted 
by it, he does not go. In World War II there were a lot of high wages 
paid out in my old home State of Washington, for example, and a lot 
of workers were attracted out to the Boeing airplane plant in Seattle. 
Also, transportation was paid clear across the country for the worker 
to get out there; and then when he got settled, he brought his family 
out. But that cannot be reflected in our index, and should not. 
The fact is that the wage level or subsistence expenses, or other types 
of things could be used to account for that. As a matter of fact, if 
he got a higher wage when he got out to Seattle, and he was able to 
pay the higher rent, his family might have been much better off than 
he was where he came from. Yet some of the criticism of our index 
arose in World War II because we did not take account of those shifts 
from a controlled situation in which the worker had an advantage 
where he lived, to the new situation where he did not have such an 
advantage. 

Chairman Humpurey. My purpose in pressing this question is to 
make it quite clear that there is a difference between the cost of living 
as a concept or as an economic or statistical term, and the consumers’ 
Price ov: 

war ‘LAGUE. That is right. 

Chairman Humpnrey. And that what we are constantly and con- 
tinuously talking about, in terms of Government figures, is the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index. 

Mr. Cracvue. That is right. 

Chairman Humpurey. And that the cost of living is much more 
detailed. 

Mr. Ciacue. Yes. 

Chairman Humpurey. And it relates to individuals and specific 
cases rather than the over-all. 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes, or it relates more than to individuals, but whole 
classes of individuals who have changed their circumstances, and 
therefore they have a new and changing cost. The cost of living 
would more nearly be represented by our four-person family budget, 
for example, where we have worked up, again at the request of ‘the 
Congress some years ago, “‘What does it cost in dollars for a family to 
live in a certain community?” There we take account of all of the 
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things they buy, and reflect the changes that are occurring in that 
community. 

Now, once more I have to point out, by that device we do not do 
anything to measure the situation of a worker who moved from a 
low-cost area to a high-cost area, and we can not take account of 
that; but we do get, in that kind of a four-person family budget, in 
total dollars, a little closer to what we think of as the cost of livi ing. 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Clague, just as an example, if there were an 
abrupt rise in the price of food, as you say there has been, wouldn't 
that immediately compel the worker to put a larger percentage of 
his budget into food? 

Mr. Ciacuer. Yes. 

Mr. Murpock. He would have to spend a larger percentage of his 
budget on food? 

Mr. CLiacusr. That is right. 

Mr. Murpock. And a lesser percentage on perhaps some less neces- 
sary item; is that correct? 

Mr. CuaGcup. Yes. 

Mr. Murpock. Are those fluctuations considerable, in the percent- 
age of the budget which goes into the different items? 

Mr. Ciacue. Yes, it is, and that is why I would like to use this 
chart to show you that. 

Chairman Humpurey. Explain that chart to us; go right ahead. 

Mr. Ciacusr. This chart happens to show one war over another; 
using 1918 as equivalent to 1945, the ending of the two wars are 
brought together for this purpose. 

In World War I, food started as an index of about 80, and rose to 
about 180, and then in the recession of 1921 it fell back to 1: 20; you 
will notice how sharply the food item fell back. 

On the other hand, if you take an item like rent here, you will 
notice that in World War I when there were a good many fewer con- 
trols on rent, it rose all during the war, slowly, and it rose a little 
more rapidly in 1918-20, and in 1921 it just leveled off and there was 
no decline in rent. As a matter of fact, it continued on up and did 
not reach a peak until 1925, that is 7 years after the Armistice, and 
then it was about 60 percent above prewar. 

In this war, you will notice that rent runs along, and it was above 
100 at the beginning of the war, on a 1935-39 average, but control 
has kept it down. It has been rising here to some extent recently as 
decontrol has gone into effect. One of the revisions we made this 
last month was to correct for an underestimate of rent. But even 
when we make the correction for our underestimate of rent, it is only 
about 133, or a 32 percent rise since 1935-39. 

Senator Tarr. You mean as to the proportion people pay for rent? 
Is that what you adjusted for? 

Mr. Ciacur. No. We adjusted because, Senator, we did not have 
in enough of the new dwellings, which are uncontrolled in rent. 

Senator Tarr. That was not exactly, then, a change in market 
basket; that was just a change in method of finding out what rent 
was? 

Mr. Ciacun. That is right. That was a method of finding out 
what rent was. We did not have enough of a sampling of those un- 
controlled rents which are 75 or 100 percent above normal. We 
needed the right proportion of those, which we got in the first year 
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of our revision program. And even when we introduced it, and this 
is what we want to point out, we get a rent index that is around 132 
or up by one-third, whereas in World War II, as you can see, it rose 
50 to 60 percent. 

Chairman Humpnrey. You mean in World War I? 

Mr. Cracur. That is right. 

On the other hand, food has risen this time, in World War IT, from 
about 100 to about 217 in 1948, and it fell backward again, as you can 
see. It was the major cause of the decline in the index during 1948-49, 
and it reached the bottom in February of 1950. Then it started up 
again during 1950, and you will see that it has been the biggest factor 
in the rise during 1950. It is now up at an all-time high of 221 or 222. 

The point I w ranted to make was this: That over the years we have 
to keep track of the comparative weight, the comparative amount 
spent by the family on food as distinct from rent, and fuel, and elec- 
tricity, and refrigeration, and so on, and we find that as they go 
through the years, they change these proportions. 

Mr. Chairman, as you indicated, of course, as food costs more, you 
do spend more on food, but it is also true that if your income rises, 
you do not generally just gorge yourself with more and more food; 
you tend to spend it on other things. And so, you will find that the 

rising income tends to move off into other commodities—they may 
buy more radio and television sets, and they won’t be confined to food. 

The lower income a family has or the poorer a country is, the higher 
proportion is spent on food, since it is the first and absolute nec essity. 
But as your income goes up, the rising standard of living is reflec ‘ted 
by more money and more total income spent on misc ellaneous and 
perhaps on house furnishings and apparel and other parts of the 
budget. If we are to take account of that rising standard of living, 
we need to find out how people are proportioning their incomes. 

I would like to make one other point here particularly, because 
there is so much misinterpretation of this. That is that people are 
very much attracted by prices that rise very sharply. They always 
remember how much coffee rises, and not only that, but they are 
re or of it every week as they go into the store to buy it. And 

. food always looms large in the average man’s impression of the 
cost of living or the Consumers’ Price Index, and he is much impressed 
with that rise. On the other hand, he forgets that electricity is 
selling for less now than it did in 1939, and that this fuel, electricity 
and refrigeration item here is still only at 143, or up 43 percent, whereas 
food is 222, or up 122 percent. 

Chairman Humpurey. May I just venture to say that one of the 
reasons he is not as mindful of what has happened in the item of 
electricity and fuel and refrigeration as he is on food, is that anybody 
who runs a household knows that most of your money goes for food. 

[ will just take a look at my own home. Year in and year out, 
we spend about the same for electricity and refrigeration, and we 
have the same electric flatiron and the same electric refrigerator, and 
we have about the same fuel bill, year in and year out. Fortunately, 
cas prices have been reasonably level, and coal, of course, has gone 
up, but there is less coal being used for household fuel, and electricity, 
where electrical heating is provided, is in those areas where there is a 
low cost electrical power. 

So that actually, the reason there is this emphasis upon the notable 
and dramatic price increase, is because it falls in the area of the house- 
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hold budget where the greatest proportion is expended. In other 
words, you do not go out every day to buy electricity, and you get a 
bill once a month; but the average wife will market at least twice a 
week, and some of them more often. 

Mr. Cuacuez. That is right. 

Chairman Humpurey. And when you go out and do that, you 
know that something has happened. 

The reason, or one of the reasons we went into this little hearing is 
this: I was discussing some of these matters with members of the 
staff here, and I recall that, for example, in our family, we have a 
12-year-old daughter, and a year ago we bought what we call saddle 
shoes, and this is a white cheap cowhide leather with a synthetic base 
sole or rubber sole, and it is the cheapest kind of a shoe, practically, 
that you can buy. Now, that shoe a year ago sold for $6. Now it 
sells for $8.75, and 3 or 4 years ago you could get them for $3.95. 

When you have four children and they wear out a pair of shoes 
about every 2 or 3 months, that is a lot different than how much it 
costs to run the refrigerator. 

Mr. Ciacus. That is right. 

Senator Tart. The chart does not allow for that fourth child, either. 

Chairman Humpurey. I notice that, and I am glad the Senator 
brought that up, because I think that this is important: We are havin 
larger families in America, and the younger group, World War I 
veterans and those just a little bit prior to them, have larger families. 
Instead of having an average of two children, they have more. So that 
a two-bedroom home is not the kind of a home that the average man 
wants now, and I am speaking of the man who has still got something 
to live for, and even a three-bedroom home frequently is not adequate. 
For a large number of families, with three and four children, you need 
a four-bedroom home if they are to live decently. 

I happen to know, from a number of my young friends who have 
three and four children, that the real problem is to find a housing 
facility within their income range to house that kind of a family. 

I submit to you that the modern generation, this generation, is not 
only one that believes in plant expansion and increase in productivity 
in our factories, but we have done quite well at home, too. So that is 
a problem. 

Mr. Cuaaue. First, let me say that in our revisions scheduled for 
1952, we do hope to take that element into account, and that is one 
element which we could legitimately take into account in revising our 
basket at that time. We could not do it in this emergency revision 
made because of Korea. 

r@ I would like to mention one other point, however. In spite of the 
importance that we mention goes to food—and you are right that it 
attracts the family’s attention and it is certainly borne in upon them 
time after time—and one of the reasons that our old index was not as 
accurate as it should have been, and one of the reasons we are revising 
it, is that weight on food got too high. While it is true that you will 
spend more money for food when the index is 220, and while it is 
true that with the great rise in the price of meats the family does spend 
more money on meats, the fact is that we got up to over 42 percent 
weight in our total index and that is too high. And so we reduced 
it to 33 percent, which is more appropriate to the expenditures today. 

We base that upon our study of families in 1947 and 1948 and 1949. 

We are also out studying the families now, and some of these schedules 
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are coming in at the present time to reflect the picture as of 1950 and 
early 1951. What we find is that this 42 percent was too high. 

Chairman HumpHrey. Have you revised this since Korea? 

Mr. Cuiacur. Yes, sir; this revision that Senator Taft spoke about 
a moment ago has been made since Korea. We have done an interim, 
if you like to call it that, or emergency revision so that we can make a 
partial improvement in the index, apart from this larger and more 
complete one that we plan. 

Senator Tarr. I understand that you go back and restate the 
figures for how far back? 

Mr. Ciaguer. We only took it back as far as January of 1950, a year. 

Senator Tarr. That would, however, meet probably any of these 
industrial contract escalator clauses and requirements, would it not? 

Mr. CiaGcur. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tarr. Are they based on a comparison with the revised 
index a year ago, or with the base date? 

Mr. Cuacusz. That is one of our problems on this whole revision, 
the fact that we have so many contracts now tied up with this. 
During the first 2 years of its operation, General Motors was almost 
alone in tying to the index in this precise way that they tied into it, 
and there were just a few companies that had come in, a few individual 
unions, by May of 1950 when they renewed it. But after Korea 
happened, and after we had gotten started with our notion of revising 
the index, then literally hundreds of companies came in. I now have 
a list of those, just revised recently again, and several hundred have 
signed up. We now estimate about 2,500,000 workers have got some- 
thing closely resembling this type of contract. 

Now, they are not all like General Motors, and they have variations 
of one kind or another, but all are based on this quarterly idea of re- 
adjusting wages, and the notion of an annual increment based on pro- 
ductivity, and in general, this precise relationship in which a small 
variation in the index can result in a change of a small amount in 
wages. 

In other words, this general pattern suddenly flooded us in the 
fall months of 1950, and it is continuing in 1951. What was once a 
unique and unusual situation where the Bureau had to bear in mind 
simply one type of contract, we now find is spread everywhere. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Mr. Clague, I want to direct a series of 
questions to you in reference to your recent statement as to the 
number of workers that are covered by these escalator clauses based 
on the Consumers’ Price Index. 

Are you through, now, with this chart? 

Mr. Cuacue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpock. May I just ask a few questions there, Mr. Chairman, 
before you pass on to that? 

Is it fair to ask what weight you attacked to the other items? You 
have told us about 33 percent for food. 

Mr. Ciaaue. We have a list of the new weights, and I am going to 
ask Mr. Hollander about them. I do not recall them all. 

Mr. Murpock. If you could furnish this list to the committee—— 

Mr. Criacue. | will furnish that to the committee. 

(The information follows: ) 
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Relative peepartann, by groups, in the Consumers’ Price Index January 1950 


1 7” 
| Adjusted | “Old series” 
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Mr. Murpocx. What is considered to be a ‘moderate income 
family’’? 

Mr. Ciacur. Well, in 1935-36, the average income was about 
$1,500; and it ranged from about a low of $500 to about $2,000 as the 
top. 

Now, at the present time that range is very much different. We go 
down about as low as $1,200, and the average is about $3,500, and we 
reach up into $5,000 or $6, 000, or so. 

Senator Tarr. The average is $3,500? 

Mr. Cuiaaue. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tarr. Instead of $1,500 as it was then? 

Mr. CraGcue. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tarr. And it is that rise in income which means that your 
market basket today is going to be very different than it was in 1935— 
36. People have more money to spend, and therefore they use it in 
commodities that perhaps they could not afford to buy at that time. 

Mr. Houianper. Mr. Murdock, in spite of the very rapid increase 
in the prices of food, people are buying more foods and better foods 
and still spending only the same proportion of their income for food 
as they were in 1935. 

Mr. Murpock. I see. I was wondering about this, Mr. Clague: 
Wouldn’t it be true that the more sharply food prices rose, the greater 
percentage of the budget of the lower income groups would go into 
food, so that the impact of rising food prices would be sharper and 
more direct on the lower income groups than on the moderate incomes 
or the high incomes? 

Mr. Criaausg. You are right. Those that are below the average, 
and considerably below the average, those with large families, would 
have a larger proportion than this average proportion spent for food, 
normally, and therefore, the food inrcease would hit them harder than 

it would the average family. 

Chairman Humpurey. That brings us right to this question that is 
related to some of the activities of this committee. That is with 
reference to these Consumers’ Price Index figures, and the escalator 
clauses in union and labor-management contracts. 

You say there are about two and a half million at the present time, 
in round numbers, covered by this type of contract? 

Mr. Cuiaaur. That is our latest estimate. 

Chairman Humpurey. That means that they get quarterly adjust- 
ments from their employer on the basis of the Consumers’ Price 
Index? 
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Mr. Cuacue. That is right, although the adjustment in some cases 
is less frequent than quarterly. 

Chairman Humpxrey. How many nonagricultural employees do 
we have? 

Mr. Ciaeur. About 45 million. 

Chairman Humpurey. So we have about 42 million who are not 
covered by this sort of automatic instrument of adjusting wages to 
the Consumers’ Price Index? 

Mr. Cracue. That is right. 

Chairman Humpurey. Have you any figures to tell us just what 
has happened to these 42% million? We know, for example, that 
under the stabilization program of the 10-percent wage increase, a 
large number of organized labor would be able to get an increase, and 
we know that some of them have been able to get their cost-of-living 
or their escalator clauses based on the Consumers’ Price Index, and 
they have gotten their increase. What about these others, who 
represent the bulk of the American workers? 

Mr. Craaue. I have several statements here, Mr. Chairman, that 
bear right on that, and I think that I would like to read these into 
the record. 

Here is one on general wage increases from January of 1950 to 
January of 1951. ‘Up to January 25, 1951, general wage increases 
- most organized workers fell within a range of 5 to 10 percent over 
the year. 

Chairman Humpurey. Of organized workers? 

Mr. Ciacur. Organized workers; with the greatest concentration, 
probably, between 6 and 8 percent. 

Since the size of the adjustments tended to rise between January 
1950 and January 1951, the time of negotiation and the willingness 
of the part of the employers to reopen wage contracts were important 
factors influencing the amount of the increase. 

In other words, some of that increase was not due to the regular 
contracts signed, let us say, in the spring of 1950, but to a reopening 
that might a occurred in the autumn months, and that differed 
depending on the attitude of employers toward reopening. But the 
general picture that I give you there is this: That only a small pro- 
portion, even of organized workers, had increases of more than 10 
percent from January to January; and, as I said, probably the greatest 
concentration would have been 6 to 8 percent up to the time of the 
freeze. 

Senator Tarr. According to the figures in this Economic Indicators 
for March, the increase in the year’s cost of living was about 8 percent; 
and the increase in hourly wages was 8} percent in manufacturing and 
building construction, and the increase in weekly wages was 11.8 
percent in manufacturing and building construction. That is for 12 
months. 

So that, so far as the manufacturing and building construction is 
concerned, the increase in wages, whether on an hourly or weekly 
basis, was greater than the increase in the cost of living up to the 
15th of January. 

Mr. Cracue. That is right. I would like to make one observation 
on that, Senator, and those are represented, by the way, on this chart. 

Chairman Humpnrey. That is chart No. 6, the Trend of Earnings 
in Manufacturing and Consumer’s Prices, 1939 being the base period. 

(Chart No. 6 follows:) 
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Mr. Craeue. One figure that Senator Taft mentioned was the aver- 
age weekly earnings, which is this black line shown here, and that rep- 
resents the dollars that the worker would have coming to him as a 
result of his work at the end of the week. That is one figure that you 
quoted there, as having risen 11 percent, I believe. 

Senator Tarr. I am not so much concerned with that, and it seems 
to me that the manufacturing employees have pretty well kept up 
with these large concerns. But this relates only to the trend of earn- 
ings in manufacturing, does it not, your chart here? 

Mr. Criacue. That is right; employment in manufacturing now 
amounts to about 13 million production workers. 

Senator Tarr. It shows the increase in retail trade is more or less 
negligible during that period, and it is a little bit increased, but it 
amounts to about 2 percent instead of 10. 

Of course, we have a lot of people on fixed incomes who do not go 
up at all. 

Mr. Ciacue. Before you go to that, I would like to make one other 
point. You must distinguish between a weekly earnings average and 
hourly earnings average and a wage rate, and on this chart I have all 
three so that you can see the difference. 

This is weekly earnings, and that might rise because they worked 
an extra hour or 2 hours, and this represents everything. ‘There 
might be no wage increase at all, that is what I am saying, and yet the 
weekly earnings might go up because they were working 42 hours 
instead of 40, and therefore earning 2 hours more pay. 

This red line that I have here represents average hourly earnings 
with the overtime taken out, as near as we can, by our statistical 
methods. You will notice that that, too, has risen, and I believe that 
you read off the figure there, which indicated how much that had risen. 
But that also is not a pure wage rate. That, too, can rise because you 
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hire more high-paid workers in the factory and fewer low-paid un- ) 
skilled workers. In other words, a shift in the kind of workers you 


have can cause this thing to go up, apart from changes in wages. 

Chairman Humpurey. U perading and seniority can do that. 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. Now, this line, which we were unable to carry 
on in the last year because it is only an estimate now, this is an old , 
wage-rate index we used to have in the Bureau, which more nearly 
corresponds to the price index, and it is taking wage rates, as such, so 
that if you have unskilled workers at $1 an hour and skilled workers 
at $2 an hour, and you do not change your wage rates in any way, 
this line would not go up. All these other lines might vo up because 
you hired more highly skilled workers and you worked longer hours 
and you paid time and a half, and you could get rises in workers’ 
incomes that are not due to increases in wage rates. 

On the other hand, this index shows approximately changes that 
are due to changes in wages rates as such. 

Now, coming back to the point with which we started, these changes 
in the ese alation contracts are all based on wage rates. Changes in 
the consumers’ price index result in changes in rates of pay. There- 
fore, it corresponds to this kind of a line. 

To finish up on what Senator Taft mentioned, the workers that 
are not under this, Mr. Douty made an estimate of how many of the 
45 million would not have had any increase. 

Chairman Humpurey. This is in reference to those other than the 
2% million that you have talked about? 
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Senator Tarr. No. This is all manufacturing, and you see, this is 
the 14 million or so. Now, this is outside of the 14 million. 

Mr. Cracup. Despite the scope of the 1950 wage movement, mil- 
lions of workers did not receive a — wage increase during the 
calendar year of 1950. to emphasize 
this 

Senator Tarr. Including Senators. 

Mr. Ciacusg. Yes. 

Our best guess is that possibly as many as half of the 45 million 
workers in private and governmental nonagricultural employment did 
not receive an increase in 1950. 

Since January 1, 1951, many additional workers have obtained an 
adjustment, but the number who have not received an increase re- 
mains relatively large. 

I would like to say that that is a very nonstatistical figure, Mr. 
Chairman and Senator Taft, but for what it is worth, it indicates this: 
thatTyou have got a substantial number of w age earners and salary 
earners that, in terms of their rate of pay, regardless of whether they 
work more hours or not, now, have not had any general wage rate 
increase at all during 1950 up to date. 

Senator Tarr. In that group, when you go back to anything as long 
ago as 1939 and try to calculate the increase, I suppose they have prac- 
tically all gotten very substantial increases. 

Mr. Cracur. Yes, sir; differing amounts. It is hard to trace all of 
them back to 1939 and have a comparable figure. But the fact is that 
during 1950, there has been a wide variation in the amount of wage 
increases given. 

Chairman Humpurey. While some of them have had a wage in- 
crease in 1950 or a salary increment or increase, only 2} million were 
covered by what we call these automatic features, which is a means of 
adjusting wage rates with the Consumer’s Price Index, and not 
weekly earnings but wage rates? 

Mr. Cracur. That is right. 

Chairman Humpurey. Would it be a fair calculation or observ ation 
to say that the preponderant majority of nonagricultural employees 
have had very limited or no wage rate increase since January of 1950? 

Mr, CLacur. What would you say to that, Mr. Douty? 

Mr. Dovry. I do not believe that I would put it quite in those 
terms. 

Chairman Humpurey. | am fishing for the right terms here. 

Mr. Doury. There is a very substantial number of nonagricultural 
workers who have had wage adjustments. 

Chairman Humpurey. Since January of 1950? 

Mr. Doury. Yes, since January of 1950. 

Chairman Humpurey. Have 50 percent of them? 

Mr. Doury. The adjustments have tended to range, for those 
receiving adjustments, from roughly about 5 percent up to about 10 
percent, with an average of probably 7 or 8 percent. 

Chairman Humpnrey . That is in manufacturing, that was your 
figure that you gave in manufacturing industries. 

“Mr. Dovry. That is right. But a great many nonmanufacturing 
workers have also had adjustments, coal mining, nonoperating rail- 
road employees, and so on. 

Chairman Humpurey. How about retail people, and people who 
work in offices, and people who are custodial employees, and how 
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about people who are working in the smaller shops, nonunionized 
shops throughout the country? After all, you have 15 million organ- 
ized workers, and that includes rail, mines, your AF of L and CIO, 
Teamsters, and that is the whole area of organized workers, out of 45 
million nonagricultural employees. 

Mr. Criacue. That is right. 

Chairman Humpurey. That leaves 30 million 

Mr. Cracue. That is right. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Who, at least from the pressure of organi- 
zation, would not be getting increases. 

Mr. Douty. We do not know too much about wage changes in 
industries that are predominantly unorganized. Now, we do know 
that average hourly earnings in hotels, for example, increased about 
5 cents between January 1950 and January of 1951. 

Chairman Humpsrey. How much would that be percentagewise? 

Mr. Dovury. Percentage-wise, it would be about 7 percent, because 
their average hourly earnings were somewhat below $1, so a 5-cent 
increase would be about 7 percent. 

In laundries, the increase in cents was slightly less than 5 cents, and 
in percentage terms slightly less than 6 percent. 

hairman Humpurey. These are low-paid workers. 

Mr. Doury. Yes. 

In retail trade, average hourly earnings in cents, between January 
of 1950 and January of 1951, increased by a little less than 8 cents, 
which in percentage terms is slightly less than 7 percent. 

Chairman Humpurey. During that period of time, from January 
of 1950 to January of 1951, what was the Consumers’ Price Index 
increase? 

Mr. Cracur. About 8 per cent. 

Chairman Humpnurey. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Doury. The only additional observation I would like to make 
is to repeat really the statement of Mr. Clague that he made, namely, 
that there are many millions of workers who, as far as we know, have 
not received a wage rate adjustment since January of 1950. 

Chairman Humpurey. Would it be fair to say that substantial 
portions or proportions of that group, of the millions who have not 
had substantial wage increases, also were the low-income workers? 

Mr. Dourty. I think probably that is roughly accurate. 

Chairman Humpurey. What I am getting at here is an observation 
that your lower income group received a lower cents and percentage 
increase than the higher income group, and yet the lower income 
group faces an accelerated inflationary picture, which means that. 
their dollars are fewer to buy higher priced goods, and at the same 
time they get fewer new dollars to meet the increased costs. Is 
that an adequate or proper generalization? 

Mr. Doury. It is awfully difficult to generalize in this field. That 
is, among the workers who have not received wage increases are, for 
example, many Government workers. 

Chairman Humpurey. There is a substantial number of those 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Dovty. Now, it is difficult to know exactly how to characterize 
= wages, that is, as to whether they are relatively high or relatively 
Ow. 

Chairman Humpurey. I do not think that they would be called 
in the upper brackets, do you? 
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Mr. Dovury. Well, it is a matter of how their wages measure up for 
work comparable with work being performed in private industry. 

Chairman Humpurey. I am not comparing whether they are 
getting the same wage as somebody in private industry, and if a 
bank clerk only gets $90 a month or $190 a month and somebody 
doing similar work in the Comptroller’s office of the city only gets 
$190 a month, that does not mean that both of them are well paid; 
it means that they are both underpaid. 

What I am referring to is that the over-all run of school teachers, 
for example, policemen, firemen, sanitary workers, are not in what 
you might call the upper brackets of the industrial wage earner or 
the average wage earner in the country. 

Mr. Dovry. 1 would certainly agree. 

Chairman Humpnrey. He is in the upper part of the lower brackets, 
is that not correct? 

Chairman Humpurey. Go ahead, Mr. Clague. 

Mr. Ciacug. There is one more point that perhaps I should make, 
and this concerns the question you asked earlier about wage increases 
in the future. 

Let me read this statement on deferred increases: 

It is estimated that nearly one million and a half organized workers were 
scheduled to receive specified wage increases in 1951, on the basis of promises 
negotiated in 1950. These adjustments, which are not related to the BLS 
Consumers’ Price Index, are written into contracts either as annual improvement 
factors or simply as deferred increases not attributable to productivity increases 
or living standards. Many of these workers were also promised cost-of-living 
adjustments. About two-thirds of these workers were to receive increases in 
1952 and later years. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, I want to bring out the fact that 
entirely apart from this tie-in with our regular price index, this idea 
of future increases of a certain limited amount to be given in succes- 
sive years is ge tting into a wider varie ty of contracts. 

Chairman Humpurey. That leads me to ask you a question which 
I have noted on the paper before me: How w ‘idespres ad are the pro- 
visions for annual improvement increases, as in the General Motors 
contract or other types of deferred increases? You have said here 
about rs million, you feel, are now pending. 

Mr. Ciacur. You were asking me about those not related 

C iiiseuem Humpurey. How widespread are provisions for annual 
improvement increases, such as found in the General Motors contract 
or other types of deferred increases, and I think that you have stated 
the aggregate figure was about 145 million. 

Mr. Ciacur. That is right. That is, one million and a half have 
been promised specified increases in the future; many of these workers 
are also under contracts with escalator clauses. 

Chairman Humpnurey. Those improvement factors are based upon 
productivity? 

Mr. Criacur. Not all of them. They are not all based on that. 
Perhaps I should change that a little. They may all originate from 
this—no, I do not believe that I had better say that, but most of them 
probably originate from this General Motors idea of the annual im- 
provement. However, many of them are not based on any theory 
of productivity increase, or are not geared to a certain percentage. 
They are expressed in pennies or cents, and are just a part of the 
collective-bargaining contract. But the idea is spreading. 
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Chairman Humpurey. In the postal workers, we have longevity 
provisions, and after 10 years you get a boost, and 3 years later you 
get another boost, and 3 years later another increase. It is not based 
upon productivity, but just as an agreement that by staying on the 
job, for services performed, there are certain automatic increases. 

Mr. Ciacue. Yes, except that these increases are across-the-board, 
and not just for longevity. 

Chairman Humpurey. Yes; I understand. 

You have explained to us the difference between earnings and rates, 
for which we are very grateful, and I think that that is important to 
note. That is, while weekly earnings may have gone up consider- 
ably, that does not truly reflect the wage-rate picture on an hourly 
basis. 

Now, what was roughly the range of wage rate increases for organ- 
ized workers between January of 1950 and January of 1951? You 
have answered that in general, and I believe you said something like 
6 to 8 percent, is that correct? 

Mr. Ciacur. That would blanket most of them. 

Chairman Humpurey. That was the range of wage rate increases? 

Mr. Ciacus. That is right. Not the complete range, Senator. 
That is where most of them would fall, between 6 and 8, but you 
have got some of them that ranged up to 10 and above, and some 
lower, and some none, of course. 

Chairman Humpnrey. What are some of the important groups of 
workers whose wage rate, as far as increases are concerned, is now 
frozen under the 10 percent formula? 

Mr. Criacue. Obviously, without determinations by the Wage 
Stabilization Board itself, it is somewhat difficult to say. You can’t 
be sure that we give the right interpretation. But, for what it is 
worth, I would make this statement on that: Apparently under Wage 
Stabilization Board General Regulation No. 6 and the present supple- 
mentary regulations, the following groups would appear to be up to 
the 10 percent: Virtually all basic steel workers; many workers in 
steel fabricating; all bituminous coal and anthracite miners; and most 
textile workers in New England. 

Now, other major groups——— 

Chairman Humpurey. These are the ones, in other words, who, for 
present purposes and under the present formula and present stabili- 
zation policy, are now frozen under the 10-percent formula? 

Mr. Cracur. It looks as if these would be frozen. 

Chairman Humpurey. Your steel workers and your steel-fabrication 
workers, and your textiles in New England, and your bituminous and 
anthracite coal workers, and you had some other groups? 

Mr. Ciaacvue. Other major groups without escalator clauses in opera- 
tion will be able to obtain moderate increases of from 1 to 4 percent 
including any supplementary benefits to be negotiated. 

Mr. Murpock. What about textile workers in the South, Mr. 
Clague? 

Mr. Ciacusr. The position of the New England group is due to this 
last settlement that was reached; is that right? 

Mr. Doutry. No. In the textile-wage movement last fall, the New 
England workers generally got 10 percent, and the southern workers 
something less than that, around 7 or 8 percent. So presumably, 
they would have a few more percentage points to go. 
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Mr. Murpock. You do find a substantial wage differential between 
the southern textile industry and the New England textile industry? 

Mr. Dovuty. It is apparently running at about 10 to 12 cents an 
hour; that is the differential. 

Chairman Humpnurey. And if I understand you correctly, under 
the present wage-stabilization formula, there is still opportunity for 
the southern textile workers to receive some percentage increase? 

Mr. Doury. Very moderate; probably 2 or 3 percent. 

Chairman Humpurey. So, in a sense, the stabilization formula 
sort of fixes the differential which was the patter n prior to the formula? 

Mr. Dovury. Yes. 

Chairman Humpurey. So if the cost of living on a sectional basis, 
or the Consumers’ Price Index on a sectional basis—and I refer to 
both here—in the New England area should rise more sharply than 
it did, let us say, in the southern area, you would not only be faced 
with the situation where the textile workers there are frozen under 
the wage formula, but are also suffering from or could be suffering 
from a cost-of-living or Consumers’ Price Index increase, and at the 
same time no relief to be afforded; while in the southern area you 
have a wage differential of from 10 to 12 cents an hour, which means 
lower paid. workers, thereby aggravating the whole problem of the 
movement of labor, is that right, from the New England to the 
southern area? In other words, there is added incentive there to get 
away from the high costs of production? 

Mr. Doury. Yes. 

Chairman Humpnurey. [| had a question here, and I am going down 
through these questions, if you will permit me, because these are mat- 
ters that we wanted to get specific information about. I think that 
you have answered this; How important, in terms of numbers of work- 
ers covered, are the cost-of-living or the Consumers’ Price Index 
escalator clauses? We have that information. 

Mr. CiaGcue. Yes. 

Chairman Humpurey. Now, this final question—and when I say 
“final,” I mean from the standpoint of the points we wanted to get 
specific information on: 

Are there types of detailed breakdowns which the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics could provide and which would help deal with many of these 
wage and price problems? For example, detailed breakdowns, in- 
dustry by industry, area by area, comparison between rural and 
metropolitan, and also comparison between several metropolitan dis- 
tricts? 

May I just supplement that by saying that it is my observation 
that when you get average figures, you seldom find anybody or any 
place that is average. We have always talked about the average man 
and the average wage and the average community, but there are no 
average men or average wages or averagé communities. 

Now, I realize for statistical purposes you cannot cover every house- 
hold or every factory and shop, but have you made, or is it possible for 
you to make, an industry-by-industry breakdown? 

For example, here you have done this at least in terms of one 
industry, the textile industry in New England compared to the 
southern textile industry. How about agric ultural processing plants, 
such as agricultural processors in Buffalo as compared to ‘those in 
Minneapolis, in the production of flour? Have you been able to do 
that? 
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Mr. Ciacur. Let me answer that in general terms, and then we 
will come down to specific items later. 

In general, the Bureau does get some breakdown from its national 
average down into some local area data. For instance, in the Com- 
sumers’ Price Index, we do have it for 34 large cities. The smallest 
of those cities is about 100,000, and they range on up, of course, to 
the highest. 

In World War I, the Bureau was requested, and in fact given money 
and instructed to get data on additional cities, and we reached up to 
as high as 75, particularly to reach out into the new war-swollen cities, 
and towns that were created, because our index in its national ave rage 
wouldn’t apply to them. 

In our present studies, by the way, Mr. Chairman, we are getting 
family expenditures in some of these smaller cities, in outlying sections 
of the country, on the ground that they may turn out to have different 
kinds of living conditions and a different price rise in their community 
than in the average for the Nation as a whole. 

You are right in saving that you can get regional differentials, and 
there can be city-to-city differentials, and there can be differentials 
between large cities and small cities, and between northern cities and 
southern cities, for example, on degrees of heat to heat the house. 

Chairman Humpurey. It does not make much difference in some 
of the figures that | saw, and I wanted to get some information on 
that. It is in the Monthly Labor Review. It shows in Atlanta and 
Minneapolis it is the same for heat. Having visited in one city, and 
having lived in the other, I know it only thaws out about the 4th of 
July in Minnesota. 

Now, here is Minneapolis, or let us take Chicago. You do not have 
a cold city on here, unless you want to call Pittsburgh cold. You 
have Detroit, but that is not even as cold as that out in the real 
midwestern part. Chicago is cold and windy, and let us see on that 
one. 

Let us take October of 1949, for rent, heat, and utilities. It is 
8.94. Now, let us take Houston, Tex. It is 9.51. 

Kansas City is 7.57, and Los Angeles 8.57, and you have one south- 
ern city here, Birmingham, which is 7.68. 

Now, you compare Boston and Birmingham, 7.68 as compared to 
8.74. P ittsburgh is 8.24 as compared to 7.68. 

Now, that includes so many items. It also includes utilities, and 
in Birmingham you are in the TVA area and you have cheap electricity. 
In Chicago you happen to have a private utility, which makes an 
entirely different price for utilities. 

Mr. Ciacue. That is right. You are right there, Mr. Chairman. 
There might be several factors that were making this thing different. 

We do use degree days in determining the cost of heating a house; 
and you are right, in Minneapolis and St. Paul it takes more than it 
does in one of those southern cities, and of course, we would also have 
to find out what the price of coal was then, and it might be that your 
coal was more expensive there than it was in another part of the 
country. 

Let me say, just to close out on that point, the same factors as I 
brought out on the Consumers’ Price Index might apply to wages and 
to employment and average hourly earnings and average weekly earn- 
ings; and the answer to you is that you always can do more in helping 
decide public policy if you can see some of these differentials. 
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Ordinarily we do not get enough to do the degree of showing differ- 

, entials that may be re quired, and I think we shall find when the W age 

Stabilization Board gets under way, and when Mr. Di Salle, with his 

price control, gets under way, he w ill want much more detail than we 
are now able to furnish under our present circumstances. 

Chairman Humpurey. Your activity may well have to be expanded? 

Mr. Cracur. It would have to be if we are going to get those kind 
of differentials, which we do not now ordinarily get 

Chairman Humpurey. Does it not appear to you that the work of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in being able to obtain accurate and 
characteristic statistical materials or factual mate rials, is more im- 
portant today than it was, let us say, even 5 years ago? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I certainly think so. The fact 
that so many decisions are being made with respect to our figures, 
and the fact that we are required to have such accurate figures, in 
other words, people are using these figures more than they “used to, 
and also, they are using them more precisely, and relating decisions 
to them more exactly, with the result that figures that were perfectly 
useful and very good and perhaps adequate 10 years ago would just 
now not do the job at all. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Also, our stabilization program is not an 
inflexible program. It has elements of flexibility, both in prices and 
wages. Much of that flexibility is geared to an adequate and authori- 
tative statement of the statistical facts that pertain to Consumers’ 
Price Index figures. 

Mr. Craausn. That is right. 

Chairman Humenrey. And the cost-of-living figures. 

Mr. Ciaaue. And the wage figures. 

Chairman Humpurey. So that the stabilization program, in a 
sense, depends upon the fact-gathering resources, the statistical 
materials of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Mr. Cracur. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I think that they are going to 
find that more necessary, and questions are going to be raised about 
equity under the formula, and that is why. I was so conscious in 
citing to you certain people that are over the ceiling or that may not 
be entitled to any more. 

Some people are going to come in pressing their wage changes on 
the ground of equity, that they are behind the procession or that they 
are a low-wage industry, and these laundry workers might come in 
and say, ‘“W ill you raise that 10 percent?”’ 

Then there will be a question: Is this different from the general run 
so that we ought to make an exception of it? And I think ‘the general 
theory of wage stabilization would be that there would be elements of 
flexibility, and I think they hope not too many, but enough so that 
you could take care of special cases where it is warranted. 

Chairman Humpnurey. As I see this, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in the past, in the last decade, was a fact-gathering agency on the part 
of our Government, to relate to the general public over-all trends in 
terms of wages, weekly earnings, hourly rates, gross hourly earnings, 
consumers’ price indexes, and primarily as information, and it meant 
it was part of your general education and it was part of the reporting 
of the development and the changes in the American economy. But 
today, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has a functional job to perform 
in terms of labor- -management contracts—the General Motors, for 
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example, the Ford Motor Co., and others—and it also is tied directly 
to what is the development in a stabilization program that the Gov- 
ernment has entered upon, so that your function has changed some- 
what. Is that not a proper analysis of your situation? 

Mr. Ciagur. It is an added function, and we, of course, still furnish 
the general data which Mr. Wilson or Mr. Johnston or the Council of 
Economic Advisers or the National Security Resources Board require, 
and they still use these general over-all figures of the kind you mention. 
But you are also right in saying that the minute individual firms and 
unions begin to write contracts that use a certain one of our figures in 
a certain way, immediately that puts a new strain on that figure, be- 
cause its accuracy becomes a matter of dollars and cents across the 
board. 

Chairman Humpurey. It has a real practical value in terms of 
economic considerations. ° 

Mr. Cracur. And it becomes administrative in effect, and adminis- 
trative in the sense of serving some particular administrative use in 
the economy as a whole. 

Chairman Humpurey. Inevitably, where you have the number of 
workers covered by these escalator provisions based on the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index, it requires that your office and your agency devote 
as much attention as it is humanly possible to those areas where 
these contracts are in existence. 

Now, with the same amount of personnel, does it not likewise mean, 
on the other side of the coin, that you will have to trim your sails and 
trim your operations in the broader areas of the economy? 

Mr. Cuacur. Mr. Chairman, to some extent we have done that 
already, and in fact, to as great an extent as seems desirable. After 
Korea occurred, we had to take stock of our budget under the present 
circumstances, and to decide what things could be dropped as being 
less important in this Korean period. Certain shifts were made, 
and we change! some of the wage surveys we had in mind, and we 
made as many adaptations as we could. 

On the other hand, I would like to emphasize the limitations of that. 
You cannot get away from the fact that the Consumers’ Price Index, 
for instance, has still got to be as good as we can make it, and I can’t 
divert any money from that to make a spec al study of the contract 
that might exist in Podunk between a new union and a new employer. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Is it not also true that by the very fact that 
you have these escalator clauses for some workers, and the minority 
in terms of the over-all nonagricultural employees, that vou are going 
to have tremendous pressures placed upon the stabilization agencies 
of the Government to rectify these inequities, and you will not really 
be able to ascertain what is an inequity unless you have proper statis- 
tical information, which I am afraid you will not be able to supply 
unless the extensiveness of your service is further developed. 

I am not seeking a bigger budget for you, do not misunderstand me, 
but I happen to believe this: That if we are going to go into a period 
of wage stabilization predicated upon a flexible formula, at least where 
you have these escalator clauses, that you are only satisfying a small 
portion of the employees and you are aggravating another section 
that says, ‘‘Well, where do I come in? 

If that is the case, these ‘‘Where do I come in”’ people are going to 
be down here seeing their Government and these agencies with their 
own statisticians, which may not always be the most objective. 
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It appears that it would be good to have a yardstick or a program 
of measurement that could give impartial, objective statistical infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Citacur. The Wage Stabilization Board, when it was in 
existence before, did come to us with just that kind of a proposal, 
that they would like to use us to the maximum possible extent to do 
special work of this sort, because they felt sure that what you indicate 
would happen to them, and there would be all kinds of appeals on 
special cases, and hardship cases, and equity cases, and unusual cir- 
cumstances, local circumstances, ‘and so forth. 

Of course, the Board is not in existence at the moment, so that all 
of this is in somewhat of abeyance, but if and when it is reconstituted, 
then I think we will be back at that point again, and I think that you 
are right. 

Chairman Hump HREY. Are you prepared, by staff, to handle this 
greater assignment? 

Mr. Ciacur. We have obviously a trained staff who have spent 
many years in this field, and our top people, some of whom are with 
me here today, are men of experience, with years of work. And so, 
the answer is that we are well experienced in knowing what the nature 
of the problems is, and in that sense you would be tapping an experi- 
enced agency with experienced staff. 

Chairman Humpurey. Do you have enough experienced staff, and 
I do not have any doubts as to the caliber or the qualifications of those 
that are prese ntly on your staff, but if you are going to take on this 
new additional function that relates to the practical economies of out 

country under a stabilization program, are you prepared to give the 
kind of logistic service here, that is what this amounts to, this supply 
service that you are going to be called upon to give? 

Mr. Ciacusr. I would say right now the answer is “No.” We 
would have to ask them to supply us with funds to enable us to hire 
some more people to do this additional work. 

Chairman Humpurey. Have you brought this to the attention of 
the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Ciacusr. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Humpurey. And to the attention of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board? 

Mr. Cuiaaue. Yes, sir; and they are trying to draw a line between 
what is our regular work—here again, I may say, one of the first 
things they say to us, that Mr. DiSalle says to us, is “Keep that 
Consumers’ Price Index in the best possible shape.” And it is no 
gain for him for us to shift staff from keeping that index in the best 
possible shape, in order to find some special prices that he may want 
to look up to see whether or not there are some other freezes or some 
reductions that he ought to put into effect. He will need some special 
pricing, in special areas and special industries, and so on, but you 
cannot weaken the Consumers’ Price Index to do that. It means 
an additional job to be done. 

We have mentioned that to him. 

Chairman Humpnrey. Mr. Clague, I would like to stay here and 
discuss this with you, because you have been most helpful and most 
informative, but, frankly, we are over our hour already, and maybe 
we shall have to call you back at a later time. But you have been 
very, very helpful to us this morning. 
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Mr. CLacue. We have some tables here which we have not specifi- 
cally mentioned in our testimony, but which you might find useful to 
put into the record, if you care to have them. 

Chairman Humpurey. Any tables or any statements that you have, 
that are prepared or that you have with you now, I would like to have 
entered into the record. Also, may I make this further suggestion, 
that any new information, or information other than that which you 
have presented this morning, that would be helpful as brought out by 
our questioning, would you likewise submit that for our record? We 
would like to have it. 

I would like to have you fortify the record as much as you can 
with the statistical information that we have mentioned this morning. 

Mr. Ciacue. Yes, sir. 

(The tables referred to follow:) 
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STUDY 


BASIS FOR 


OF WAGE 


SELECTION 


AND PRICE 


INDEXES 


OF DATES 


April and October of each year.—The periods covered by the Urban Wage Rate 


Series (beginning with October 1942). 


January 1941.—Base period of the ‘‘Little Steel’ formula. 


October 19 42. 
January 1945. 
September 1945. 


2-day holiday in August affected the earnings date. 


February 1946. 


policy. 


July 1946. 


—Effective date of the Wage Stabilization Act. 
-Wartime peak in hours and earnings. 
Used for VJ-day except in Urban Wage Rate Index since the 


First month following lifting of price controls. 


-Executive Order 9697, providing a more flexible wage-price 


September 1949.—Substituted for October because the latter month reflects the 
temporary influence on earnings of the work stoppage in the steel industry. 


Current year. 


All months shown because of interest in recent data. 


Major factors influencing Bureau of Labor Statistics measures of wage changes ! 


Item 
N¢ 


See footnotes at end 


General changes. in 
hourly rates 

Changes in liberality of 
basis for incentive 
pay 

Adjustments in the 
hourly rates of indi- 
vidual workers or 
small groups) in rec- 


ognition§ of merit, 
leneth of service, et 
cetera 

Changes in th itput 
ot workers pai | on an 





of incentive 
payment 

Changes in the relative 
importance of indi- 
vidual companies or 
establishments 

Changes in the compo- 
sition of the labor 


f 


orcs 

Changes in the relative 
importance of indi- 
vidual regions or lo 
calities 


“*hanges in the provi 

premium 
pay for work on extra 
shifts 

Changes in the extent 
of extra-shift work at 
premium pay 

Changes in occupation- 
il structure 

Changes in the provi 

premium 

overtime 


sions for 





sions for 
pay for 
work 
Changes in the relative 
importance of indi- 
vidual industries 
Changes in the preva- 
lence of overtime 
work at premium 
pay 


earnings 


of table, p. 


xX xX 
xX X 
X X 
X X 
X X 
xX X 
X X 
X X 
xX xX 
4 X 

xX 
X X 
xX xX 
X xX 

45. 


earnings 


earnings | earnings 


(d 


Average 


hourly 


earnings 
(exelud- 


, , Net Gross 
Gross Real 1 ing Over- 
weekly weekly |SPendable) average |time with 
nome : weekly hourly 


as cur- 
rently re- 
ported) 
G f 
X xX 
X X 
xX X 
xX X 
X X 
X xX 
xX X 
xX X 
X x 
X 
xX 
X X 
X X 


X 


industry 
weights 


Average 


hourly 
earnings 
(exclud- 
ing oOver- Rl 
time and ying 
adjusted , on 
for inter- | 3% 
industry 
shifts in 
employ- 
ment 
(9 (h) 
xX X 
xX xX 
xX xX 
X 4 
X xX 
X ‘xX 
X 8X 
xX 
xX 
X 
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sitesi 
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WAGE AND PRICE INDEXES 


Major factors influencing Bureau of Labor Statistics measures of wage changes '|—Con. 


45 


| | l l oy 
| | Average | i 
| 10urly 
| | hourty | _ 
| earnings | ©2™ings 
| | | | ; foxeind: (exclud- 
| ‘ | Net - Greet. ing over- . 
| Gross Real |. eS ee Ve ta Urban 
Ite m | Factor weakiy weekly |SP* ndable average ltime with time and wees 
No. earnings | earnings weekly | hourly iadustey adjusted rates ? 
: : F ” | earnings | earnings weights for inter- : 
| | | an pa industry 
| | | | a et shifts in 
} | rently re- 2 
| | { | ported) employ- 
| | | ment) ! 
! | | 
(a) (b) | (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) (h) 
15 | Changes in the weekly 
hours of work. x | xX xX ; 
16 | Changes in payroll de- | 
ductions for taxes_- | xX 
17 | Changes in consumers’ | 
price index... .... .| xX | () ‘ 





wage changes in a group of industries. 


require modification.) 


| | 


1 The list of factors is not exhaustive, but it is believed to include the most important factors influencing 
(As applied to individual industries or establishments the list would 
Nonincentive bonuses, vacations with pay, and similar factors have been excluded 


from the list because they are rerely reflected in measurements of wage changes. Changes resulting from 


revised definitions, such as the revision involved in the portal-to-portal decision in coal mining, have also 
The measures of wage changes referred to in this table have appeared 
in recent publications of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2? Weights are based on October 1943 industry group employment. 


been 


3 Data from 1939 to April 1943 and from Apri! 1948 to March 1950 are estimated. 


ignored for present purposes. 


The data for periods from 


April 1947 to April 1948 measure the checked elements plus the effect on earnings of changes in occupational 


structure of the individual establishments. 


Weights are based on October 1943 industry group employment. 


Urban wage rate series discontinued after March 1950 because of inadequacy of data for estimating. 


4 Changes in the relative importance of individual companies or establishments had no effect during the 
periods from April 1945 through April 1947 

5 The influence of this factor on the measure of urban wage rates was largely eliminated (from April 1943 
through April 1947) by the assignment of separate constant weights to men and women workers, and by the 
distinction between learners and experienced workers. Under certain circumstances, however, labor 
turn-over among experienced workers of the same sex may have had some effect on the average wage rates 


of individual occupations. 


5 Influences net spendable earnings shown in terms of 1939 dollars. 


Tasie II.—Percent change in hours and earnings of production workers in 


January 1950-January 


manufacturing, selected periods, 1950-51 


Percent change 


January 1950-June 1950 


June 1950-January 1951 


| 
\ 1951 
tem Shin aad eer y. e 
; All Non- All Non- All Non- 
manu- — | dura- | manu- —— dura- | manu- 3 dura- 
| factur- ; ble factur- . ble factur- | 7 ble 
ing goods | goods ing goods | soods ing goods | poods 
Gross average weekly earn- 
ings-. +13. 1 +13.7 | +11.1 +-4.5 +58 +1.9 1.8. 2 +-7.4 +9 0 
Gross real weekly earnings..| +4.2 +5. 3 +2.9 +-3.3 +4.6 +.7 +.8 +.7 +2.2 
Gross average hourly earn- | 
ings ‘ +-9.5 +9. 6 +8. 6 +-2.5 +2. 5 +1.6 +-6.9 +-6.9 +6.8 
Average hourly earnings, | | 
excluding overtime | +8.4 +8. 1 +-7.9 +1.7 +1.4 +1.5 +6. 6 +6. 6 +6.3 
Average hourly earnings, 
excluding overtime and | | 
industry shifts +7.5 +1.1 +6. 4 P 
Net spendable weekly earn- | 
ings: 
Worker with no de- | 
pendents in current 
dollars +9, 2 +4.3 +4.7 
Worker with no de- 
pendents in 1939 dol- | 
lars | +1.2 +3. 0 +1.8 
Worker with 3 depend- | 
ents in current dollars.; +10. 6 +3.9 +6. 4 
Worker with 3 depend- 
ents in 1939 dollars_- +2.4 +2.7 3 
Average weekly hours +3.3 +3. 8 +2. 3 +2.0 +3.3 +.3 +1.2 +.5 +2.0 


tatistics. 


U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 
prepared by: Division of Wage Statistics. 
s 


25, D. C., Mar. 19, 1951. Report 
Data compiled by: Division of Manpower and Employment 
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STUDY OF WAGE AND PRICE INDEXES 


Taste IIIl.— Monthly rates of change 1n hours and earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing, selected periods, 1950-51 


| Rate of change 


January 1950-January . 
ume meer January 1950-June 1950 | June 1950-January 1951 





1951 
Item peeps MAE wm bi ae ee ee a jails ce le ei iain 
All nie: Non- All ate. Non- All | Dare | Non- 
manu- ble dura- | manu- ble dura- | manu- hin 4 dura- 
factur- roods ble factur- ro0ds ble | factur-| ,., ie | ble 
ing & goods ing g . goods | ing gon goods 
Gross average weekly earn- | | 
ings 1.0 1.1 0.9 0.9 1.2 0.4 Riki 1.0 | 1.2 
Gross real weekly earnings 3 .4 .2 7 9 l 1 | j an 
Gross average hourly earn- i } 
ings ; 8 | .8 | a 5] 5 ee Ra 1.0 1.0 
Average hourly earnings, | | 
excluding overtime a a 6) .4 3 3 9] 9} 9 
Average hourly earnings, | 
excluding overtime and } j | 
industry shifts 6 iS dines de 9} ages beadiens 
Net spendable weekly earn- | | | | 
ings | | | | | 
Worker with no de- | | | | 
pendents, in current | | 
dollars 7 Habit | 9} Te eam 5 cilia da lnmteancend 
Worker with no de- | } 
pendents, in 1939 dol | 
lars oO a ee .6 aia -.3 si eiasaesaiibbbleadends 
Worker with 3 de- | 
pendents, in current | | | | | | 
dollars .8 | se ade eee sae a a aLenetg sence ick 
Worker with 3 de- | | i | 
pendents, in 1939 dol- | | | 
lars oe : ee Sy ene eae ans 1) Rect aichieiiiil tie 
Average weekly hours... ___| 3 | 3] 2 4] i een 2 1) 3 
i 1 i 





i Less than 0.05. 


U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D. C., March 19, 1951. Report 
prepared by: Division of Wage Statistics. Data compiled by: Division of Manpower and Employment 


Statistics. 
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TaBLE I1V.—Changes in gross average hourlu earnings in selected manufacturing and 


nonmanufacturing industries, January 1950-—January 1951, ranked according to 
percent of change 


Gross average Change January 
hourly earnings 1950-January 1951 
Industry pital einen arene 


January | January! , | as 
1950 1951 Cents | Percent 


Manufacturing: 


Lumber and wood products we »t furniture) -. bites $1. 225 $1. 360 13.5 | +11.0 
Primary metal industries pao) 1.615 1. 789 17.4 +10.8 
Machinery (except electrical) ._.- - 1. 547 1.713 16.6 +10.7 
; Electrical machinery - -----.- 1. 443 1, 595 5.2 +10. 5 
i Textile-mill products ‘ ‘ 1, 202 1. 327 12.5 +10.4 
: Paper and allied products ; 1, 364 1. 504 14.0 +10.3 
i Tobacco manufactures 1. 033 1. 139 10. 6 +10.3 
; Chemicals and allied products 1. 454 1, 596 14. 2 +9, 8 
7 Instruments and related products 1, 423 1. 562 13.9 +9.8 
H Stone, clay, and glass products 1, 390 1. 526 13.6 +9,8 
: Leather and leather products 1, 138 1, 248 11.0 +9.7 
i Ordnance and accessories 1, 510 1, 653 14.3 +9. 5 
3 Fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, 
and transportation equipment) be | 1. 487 1. 624 13.7 +9. 2 
Furniture and fixtures. - - - ial 1, 244 1. 358 11.4 +9. 2 
i Apparel and other finished textile voducts__- 1, 186 1, 286 | 10.0 +8. 4 
Food and kindred products _- ‘ 1.327 1. 437 11.0 +8.3 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 1, 288 | 1, 391 10.3 | +8. 0 
Rubber products... 1. 536 1, 652 11.6 | +7.6 
Products of petroleum and coal - - -- 1.813 1. 943 13.0 +7. 2 
Transportation equipment 1. 682 1. 794 11.2 +6. 7 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 1, 831 1. 910 7.9 | +4.3 
Nonmanufacturing: 
Metal mining - ‘ 1. 517 1.711 | 19.4 +12.8 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying 1, 289 | 1. 429 14.0 | +10.9 
Wholesale trade. Se 1.432 1, 555 12.3 +8. 6 
Contract construction .- ‘ 1, 932 2. O89 15.7 +8. 1 
Hotels, year-round. de . 753 . 807 5.4 +7. 2 
Anthracite mining - - - 1, 86€ 1, 991 12.5 +6.7 
Retail trade_. 1. 153 1, 230 ae +6. 7 
Laundries . 847 . 895 4.8 +5.7 
Gas and electric utilities. 1, 585 1. 670 | 8.5 +5.4 
Bituminous coal mining 1, 933 | 2. 036 10.3 +5.3 
Telephone - - 1. 380 1.452 7.2 | +5. 2 
Local railways and bus lines- 1.473 1. 536 6.3 +4.3 
Crude petroleum s and natural gas production. 1. 824 1, 899 7.5 +4. 1 
Class I railroads... PEACE AE RPE Bes PAE 1. 550 11, 575 2.5 | +1.6 


| 
' 


1 ner. data not available; December 1950 substituted. 


U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D. C., March 19, 1951. Report 


omeaned by: Division of Wage Statistics. Data compiled by: Division of Manpower and Employment 
Statistics. 


ernest 


(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the hearing was recessed, subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 
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